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SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR Rep Cross News 


NovEMBER, 1938 


A Guide for Teachers 


By Rura EvetyN HENDERSON 


The November News in the School 


The Classroom Index 


Art: 

‘*Robin in the Snow,’’ ‘‘The Math Room Frieze’’ 
Citizenship: 

Editorials, ‘‘Thanks for Harvest,’’ ‘‘We Went 


After Slot Machines,’’ ‘‘Orvis Ring and Carson En- 
tertain,’’ ‘‘November News’”’ 


Geography: 

Brazil—‘‘ Rubber, Wild and Tame’”’ 

British West Indies—‘Mouseknees’’ 

Germany—‘Games from Germany,’’ ‘‘The Pro- 
gram Picture’’ 

Greece—‘ Juniors Abroad’”’ 

Holland—‘‘ Juniors Abroad’’ 

Malakka—‘‘ Rubber, Wild and Tame’’ 

Switzerland—‘‘Second First Thanksgiving”’ 

Turkey— ‘The First Iftaar’’ 

United States—‘‘Map of Arizona,’’ ‘‘Second First 
Thanksgiving,’’ ‘‘Our Old Friend, the New Director,’’ 


‘*Roll Call Comes Again,’’ ‘‘Thanks for Harvest,’’ 
““November News,’’ ‘‘ Kachinas’’ 

Other Countries—‘‘The Math Room Frieze,’’ 
‘*Thanks for Harvest’’ 
Health: 

‘*Games from Germany’’ 
Mathematics: 


‘“‘The Math Room Frieze,’’ ‘‘We Went After Slot 
Machines’’ 


Nature Study: 


‘*Robin in the Snow,’’ ‘‘Map of Arizona,’’ ‘‘ Rub- 
ber, Wild and Tame,’’ ‘‘ Field Mouse”’ 


Primary: 
‘*Robin in the Snow,’’ ‘‘First Iftaar,’’ ‘‘Has It 


Frozen?’’ ‘‘Kachinas,’’ ‘‘Field Mouse,’’ ‘‘Second 
First Thanksgiving,’’ ‘‘ Mouseknees’’ 
Reading: 

1. What can you learn about Arizona from the 
frontispiece? 2. Make a picture map of your own 
state. 

1. How did Anneli’s schoolmates help her to feel at 
home? 2. What good things have the newer Ameri- 
cans brought to our country ? 

1. What were important stages in the development 
of mathematics? 2. Make a list of some everyday 
uses of mathematics. 

1. How big is big? 2. Tell a true story about run- 
ning away. 

1. How have modern methods affected the cultiva- 
tion of rubber trees? 2. Find out all you can about 
the importation of rubber and manufacture of rubber 
goods. 

1. For what did President Washington proclaim 
Thanksgiving? 2. What are some Thanksgiving cus- 
toms in other countries? 


1. Who is the National Director of the American 
Junior Red Cross? 2. How do Junior Red Cross 
Societies of different countries keep in touch with one 
another’s work? 

1. When is St. Martin’s Eve? 2. Why do we call 
warm November days Indian Summer? 


1. What makes one a Senior member of the Ameri- 
ean Red Cross? A Junior member? 2. What are 
some ways Junior members may help with Senior Roll 
Call? 

1. Explain how to play one German game that is 
new to you. 2. Which of the games would be hard- 
est to play? 

1. How did the Orvis Ring School and the Carson 
School show themselves good neighbors? 2. Plan a 
friendly exchange with some other school in your 
country. 

1. What suggestions for Thanksgiving service ac- 
tivities do you find in the news notes? 2. Why does 
the box of apples have a white border around it? 

1. What are some service projects of the Greek 
Junior Red Cross? 2. Bring your list of countries 
mentioned in JuNIoR Rep Cross News reports and 
in the Program up to date. 

1. How did the Riverside School get rid of slot ma- 
chines? 2. Why are slot machines dangerous? 

1. Why did Fatma’s father and mother fast before 
Iftaar? 2. What Thanksgiving Day food do you 
know how to make? 

1. What are Kachinas? 2. Find out about some 
other customs of the Hopi Indians. 

1. How did the different people feel about the ‘‘first 
freeze’? 2. Ask the question, ‘‘Has It Frozen?’’ 
in a tone that will show which person in the story is 
asking it and let the others guess. 

1. What does a field mouse drink and wear? 
2. Draw a picture of a field mouse going to a dance. 


Units: 


Accident Prevention—‘‘Has It Frozen ?’’ 

Ancient Cultwres—‘‘Second First Thanksgiving,’’ 
‘‘The Math Room Frieze,’’ ‘‘ First Iftaar’’ 

Climate—‘‘ Robin in the Snow,” ‘‘Rubber, Wild 
and Tame,’’ ‘‘Mouseknees,’’ ‘‘Thanks for Harvest,”’ 
‘*Has it Frozen”’ 

Effects of Machinery—‘‘ Rubber, Wild and Tame”’ 

Games—‘‘Games from Germany”’ 

Harvest Festivals—‘‘Second First Thanksgiving,’’ 
‘‘Thanks for Harvest’’ 

Holidays—‘‘ Second First Thanksgiving,’’ ‘‘ Thanks 
for Harvest,’’ ‘‘First Iftaar’’ 

Home and School—‘‘ Second First Thanksgiving,’’ 
‘*Mouseknees,’’ ‘‘First Iftaar,’’ ‘‘The Math Room 
Frieze,’’ ‘‘Orvis Ring and Carson Entertain”’ 

Production and Distribution—‘Rubber, Wild and 
Tame’’ 

World Friendship—‘‘ Second First Thanksgiving,”’ 
‘‘ Juniors Abroad,’’ ‘‘Games From Germany,”’ ‘‘ First 
Iftaar’’ 








Junior Red Cross in a Platoon School 


N THE Roskruge Junior High School of Tucson, 

Arizona, Junior Red Cross has proved its value in citi- 

zenship education. The article below by Robert H. 
Bancroft is quoted from The Arizona Teacher, September, 
1937. 

Organized and conducted upon the platoon system, 
Roskruge School, in Tueson has an enrollment of 1,300 
pupils, seven hundred of them in the junior high 
grades. It is a cosmopolitan student body with a 
variety of interests and tastes. A fairly extensive 
extracurricular program is necessary. 

Probably one of the most outstanding of the seven- 
teen student organizations, at least in the amount of 
work done, in the extent of pupil interest and partici- 
pation, and in the opportunity to exercise substantial 
citizenship, is the Junior Red Cross. Organized in 
1933 it has grown to such an extent that four sponsors 
now direct its activities. An assembly, held a few 
weeks after the opening of school, is the opportunity 
to explain to the pupils the purposes, the activities, 
and the extent of the organization. In the elementary 
school this information is given to the younger chil- 
dren and their membership is taken through home- 
room programs. 


Assemblies and Homerooms 


The membership drive is followed by a Thanks- 
giving assembly program usually composed of num- 
bers given exclusively by pupils. The admission 
charge may be a ean of tomatoes, a pound of flour, 
a box of crackers, or any amount of money from a 
penny to a dime. The Social Club, whose member- 
ship is limited to children in the ninth grade, also 
contributes the proceeds of its annual Thanksgiving 
dance. These offerings are given to the local chapter 
of the Red Cross, to the Salvation Army, or to the 
local welfare officer for distribution to the needy. 

By this time, pupil interest and pupil activity in 
the Junior Red Cross are at their height. During an 
assembly held shortly after the Thanksgiving pro- 
gram, all pupils of the junior high school are asked 
to bring to the Junior Red Cross the books they wish 
to give, the broken toys they no longer play with, 
and the games they no longer use. No matter how 
dilapidated their condition, all these gifts (rather 
than donations) are accepted. The number of these 
is astonishing—more than a thousand. Only the ut- 
terly hopeless are discarded. 

It is at this point that the children of the elemen- 
tary school have their second inning. Through home- 
room programs, as in the higher grades, they are 
urged to bring their worn-out dolls and their broken 
toy trains and track. Their spirit of giving is con- 
tagious, and even the smallest object that they offer 
receives its share of attention. If no toys are avail- 
able, the gift of an apple or of an orange affords the 
primary pupil the sense of being a part of a great 
organization—the part that only he ean fill. Thus 
does the Junior Red Cross become an all-school ac- 
tivity in which each child has a responsibility. 


Intra-Curricular 


The gifts having been collected, the real work starts. 
Certain repairs are done by the pupils in certain 
classes and during free periods, under the direction 
of one of the sponsors. (If the pupil prefers to study 
during his free periods, he may remain after school 
and do his share. The number who report for duty 


after classes are over for the day is surprising). Doll 
furniture is repaired and mechanical toys are fixed 
by the manual training classes. These classes also 
make ash trays, book-rests, and a variety of other 
gifts, many of them for veterans. Clothing is mended 
in the domestic arts classes; the art students apply 
their training in the making of hundreds of Christ- 
mas menu-covers and the place cards. Quanitities of 
these articles are also sent to veterans’ families in 
Arizona, California, and Washington. Every mem- 
ber of the Junior Red Cross does something, if it is 
only to bring sawdust from the shop to the toy hos- 
pital, where it is used to stuff dolls in order that 
each may be restored to a perfect thirty-six before 
it is dismissed, cured of its ills. 


‘*The Kindest Thing in the Kindest Way’’ 


The distribution requires not only good organiza- 
tion and centralized responsibility, but also a great 
deal of tact. Distribution is done through two chan- 
nels. The first of these is the school itself. A week 
or so before the Christmas holidays, the children of 
the elementary classes write letters to Santa Claus. 
Some of these letters are read by the writers in class; 
all are given to the homeroom teacher. From them 
a list of the names of worthy poor is made and given 
to the principal. Allotments of repaired clothing 
and toys are then given to each homeroom of the ele- 
mentary school. 

After classes are over on the last day before the 
Christmas vacation begins, a Christmas party Is 
given. More fortunate pupils are excused early to 
avoid embarrassing contacts with those whose Yule 
would otherwise be rather barren. And then the fun 
begins. Squeals of glee resound through the corridors 
and in the classrooms of the elementary grades. 
Usually there is candy, often furnished by the mem- 
bers of the faculty or by generous parents—any hon- 
est way, just so the children are provided with it. 
Each pupil is given at least one toy, or a book, or 
perhaps an article of clothing that he needs—all of 
these gifts having been repaired by the pupils in the 
junior high school. 

The classes in the junior high school also have 
Christmas programs, but these are a matter of home- 
room management. It is obvious that none of the toys 
and clothing that have been repaired in the junior 
high schools are given at these parties. These chil- 
dren are made happy by gifts and food distributed 
by the local charities. 

It is by these local charities, —the Red Cross, the 
Salvation Army, and the Welfare Board of Pima 
County—that the greater part of the job of distribut- 
ing the toys and clothing, given by and repaired by 
the pupils of the school, is done. Articles by the auto- 
mobile load are taken to the offices, where are kept 
lists of families faced with holiday heartache. These 
lists are carefully checked to avoid duplication and 
to see that each family is remembered and no one 
forgotten. Through such an organized system, there 
is only one step between the repairing of toys and 
clothing and their recipients. Also, the possibility of 
embarrassment on the part of children is avoided. 
Children who would have no Christmas, or at least 
a very meager one, unless Santa Claus came to their 
homes by the charity route, return to school after the 


(Continued on page 3) 


Developing Program Activities for November 


‘*Friends in Other Lands’’ 

S a clear-cut goal, let us determine that, more 
than ever, during this time of high tension, no 
child of foreign-born parents in our schools shall be 
hurt or embittered by intolerant words or treatment. 
Let each American Junior Red Cross group make 
itself a living miniature of world friendship. Such 
stories as ‘‘Second First Thanksgiving’’ in this issue 
of the News will help. As a ‘‘concomitant’’ goal, 
let Juniors strive to keep bitterness out of their 

thinking about children living in other countries. 
The slogan, ‘‘Thankful for our Friends in Other 
Lands,’’ was used in a Toledo school last year 
throughout November in a unit in which the children 
learned stories, songs, and dances and had a parade 
of children of foreign-born parents to which fathers 
eame. A little boy, found in a school corridor at re- 
cess when all children were supposed to be out play- 
ing, continued on his way to a rehearsal, excusing 
himself with the proud remark, ‘‘I am a foreigner.’’ 


Emphasizing Positive Values 


In answer to the theme-question of the Program, 
‘*What Shall the Red Cross Mean?’’ is the emphasis 
throughout the pages on finding constructive and 
positive values in service activities. Some of these 
suggestions are: Seeking a permanent solution for 
some part of the problem discovered, ‘‘doing with in- 
stead of for’’ friends made through service, building 
mutually helpful exchanges between town and rural 
schools rather than letting such contacts be a one- 
way activity, thinking imaginatively about the work 
undertaken so that gifts shall bring the deepest pos- 
sible pleasure to recipients. Examples of the last 
point are the reminder not to miss a single install- 
ment of serial stories clipped for old people, and pro- 
viding two pencils for each ‘‘Book of Fun’’ so that 
two children can play the games together. For young 


members the emphasis is summed up in the mottoes 
suggested for the first three months. 

The April, 1938, Guise ror TreacHERs developed 
these positive aims more fully. 


New Material 


You will find helpful material for celebration of 
the twenty-first anniversary of the American Junior 
Red Cross in a mimeographed bulletin, ‘‘ Suggestions 
for a Twenty-First Birthday Celebration,’’ prepared 
by Mrs. Ethel Matson. The material includes brief 
summaries of the historic development of the Junior 
Red Cross and ideas for dramatization. Ask your 
Headquarter’s Office. - 

Directions for making puppets have been added 
to the set of toy patterns. 


Old Materials 


Materials useful in developing your service pro- 
gram include, in addition to the regular membership 
supplies listed in September: 


“Gifts for Governmental Hospitals,” ARC 650 

“Gifts for Blind Children,” ARC 637 

“Intersectional Correspondence,” ARC 646 

“Check List of Toy Patterns,” free on request 

School Correspondence, ARC 621 

The Story of the American Red Cross, ARC 626 

“Check List for Common Hazards” in homes and on 
farms (one for each pupil in a classroom conducting an 
accident prevention study) 

Accident Causes, Information for Teachers, ARC 1023, 
New Revision. A leaflet of pictures illustrating the most 
frequent hazards, and telling concisely causes and means 
of prevention (one copy for every teacher who is carrying 
out a project of home accident prevention) 

School Health, “The Healthful School,” Volume II, pub- 
lished by the Canadian Red Cross but available through 
the American Junior Red Cross—a forty-page brochure 
with extremely practical suggestions on hygiene and sani- 
tation in rural schools 

“Christmas Stars and Candles,” ARC 649 

“Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools,” a reprint from 
A GUIDE For TEACHERS, December, 1937. 





(Continued from page 2) 
holidays without fear of having a classmate recognize 
some article of clothing that once belonged to some- 
body else. 

The ‘‘poor but proud’’ parents and pupils are con- 
tacted through adult friends, who furnish their names. 
These names are usually given to the sponsors of the 
Junior Red Cross several weeks before Christmas so 
that during the interim pride forgets just how Santa 
found out about them. 

Another yearly activity, not to say event, of the 
Roskruge Junior Red Cross is the decoration of the 
Christmas tree at Comstock hospital. This hospital 
is maintained by the efforts of the County Welfare 
Board as a charitable institution for tubercular chil- 
dren. The school chapter furnishes all the decora- 
tions and most of the gifts for this annual event, 
which is probably the most outstanding one of the 
year for these youngsters. Another group of chil- 
dren, those at the Arizona Children’s Home, find that 
St. Valentine follows St. Nicholas and leaves a box 
of assorted surprises. Some of these fairly ooze with 
sentimentality, but what of it as long as some child 
is made happy? 


National and International 


When the appeal for funds for flood relief came, 
during the recent rampage of the Ohio and Missis- 


sippi rivers, the pupils of Roskruge gave more than 
fifty dollars to the Red Cross. This was acknowl- 
edged by means of a news item in the local press— 
an excellent follow-up, psychologically, as it brought 
to the pupils the realization that their work is a part 
of a nationwide organization. 

At present, one section of the Junior Red Cross is 
preparing an album to be sent to some foreign coun- 
try or to some city in the United States. The cor- 
respondence connected with this project is being done 
by the pupils in the English classes of one of the four 
sponsors. The album, which will contain pictures of 
Arizona and its industries and amusements, (in- 
eluding, of course, pictures of rodeos, and Indians) 
and the letters will be sent in May. 

It will be readily acknowledged that all of these 
activities take a great deal of time and require 
systematic planning. Are they worth the effort? 
There is more to be attained than an altruistic goal. 
It is a quality that is caught by pupils rather than 
taught to them. It is citizenship through service— 
the giving of personal service in a community under- 
taking, in which each participant has definite re- 
sponsibilities. In these days of indifference to civic 
welfare, can any better object than this one of citi- 
zenship through service be sought by and for our 
public schools? 





“itness for Service for November 


Avoidance of Colds 


MPORTANT precautions in building resistance 
against colds include: 


1. Dress suitably for the weather. Clothes that are not 
warm enough use up bodily energy needlessly. Because of 
modern overheating, extra wraps for outdoor wear are 
better than heavy underwear indoors. 

For outdoor exercise in winter weather, wear woolen 
socks or stockings to keep the feet warm. If possible, 
wear overshoes in wet weather. Keep an extra pair of 
shoes (or slippers) and hose at school to change to if you 
arrive with wet feet. In rural schools of this country 
and other countries, Junior Red Cross members have some- 
times made slippers out of discarded felt hats to use at 
school while wet shoes are drying. 

2. Get enough sleep, with windows open. 
throws poisons into the blood stream. 

3. Drink plenty of water and do not overeat. Include 
raw fruit and leafy green vegetables in the daily diet. 
These vitamin-supplying foods help make up for lack of 
sunshine in winter. Drink milk every day. 

4. Catch coughs and sneezes in handkerchiefs. Colds 
are spread by breathing air that has been sneezed and 
coughed into, and by putting into your mouth pencils or 
other objects that have been handled by persons with colds. 
Old fashioned handkerchief drills with new fashioned 
tissue handkerchiefs are helpful. 

5. Keep hands clean, and keep even clean hands away 
from the face. This one precaution will go far in pre- 
venting colds. 

6. Have plenty of fresh air in school and at home, night 
and day, with a not too hot temperature; 68 to 70 degrees 
is safer than above 70. In rooms that are not air condi- 
tioned windows should be opened at least twice a day even 
in winter for complete change of air. While in the fresh 
air, flush out the lungs by deep breathing. Running and 
playing actively outdoors make you breathe deeply with- 
out thinking about it. 

7. If overheated, cool off gradually. Train your skin 
by frequent bathing to stand changes in temperature. 
Determine by experience the best temperature for your 
own bath. A glowing skin and comfortable warmth after 
the bath are signs of the right reaction. 


8. Stay to yourself voluntarily when you have symptoms 
of a cold, and stay away from others who have colds. 
This is especially important during influenza epidemics. 

9. See a doctor if you have frequent or stubborn colds 
and follow his advice about corrective treatment. Prompt, 
proper treatment of colds may prevent more serious 
sickness. 


Fatigue 


Good pamphlets on colds and illnesses that may 
result are: 


“Colds, Influenza, Pneumonia” and “Influenza and Pneu- 
monia” (Health Bulletin for Teachers, November, 1937) 
both supplied by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City 

“That Mean Cold,” John Hancock Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts 

“Pneumonia, Mortality and Measures of Prevention” 
(Supplement No. 142, Public Health Reports) 10c, Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 


Health Charts 


A chart showing the health record of the room may 
include a week by week report on the number of 
pupils having colds, the number absent on account of 
colds, those absent from sicknesses that began with 
symptoms of colds, those absent from other sick- 
nesses like indigestion, and those absent on account 
of accidents. Or it may be simply a chart showing 
the record on colds. Some relationship might be 
found between having pupils stay home at the first 
sign of cold and avoiding a general epidemic of 
colds in the room. 


Many state Departments of Health issue charts 
on communicable diseases which show the diseases 
beginning with the common cold as a symptom. 
There is also such a chart in the Red Cross text 
book on Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, revised 
according to the latest bulletins from the Publie 
Health Service. 

Health workers who may be helpful with sugges- 
tions for improving health at home are: The Public 
Health nurse, the Home Hygiene instructor, the 
Chairman of a Red Cross Committee on Nursing and 
Home Hygiene, a Nutritionist. 


Rats 


Your state Department or the U. S. Public Health 
Service can probably give you references on the 
menace to health of rats and other rodents. An item 
about Junior Red Cross service in other lands said: 
‘‘The Juniors of Shankerganj, India, destroy about 
2,000 rats each year.’’ 


Red Cross Contributions to World Health 


In connection with the annual Red Cross Roll 
Call, some knowledge of the Red Cross contribution 
to world health is interesting. 

In Canada the Junior Red Cross has achieved 
astounding results in the national project of curing 
crippled children. 

In England the Red Cross is taking important 
leadership in study and treatment of rheumatism, 
from which, because of the damp climate, there are 
many sufferers. 

In Finland, where there has been no provision for 
treatment of cleft palate and 3,000 persons among 
the small population of less than 3,000,000 were 
found to be suffering from it, the Red Cross is pro- 
viding treatment. 

In Greece the anti-malaria campaign has been 
important. 

In India the Red Cross and Junior Red Cross 
have accomplished much in village and personal 
hygiene. 

In Norway a 
fishermen. 

In the Philippines the Junior Red Cross has built 
health through its dental clinics. 

In the United States the Red Cross has done 
phenomenal work against pellagra. 

In Yugoslavia summer camps at the seaside and 
in the mountains have improved the health of thou- 
sands of children. 

In the field of international health the League of 
Red Cross Societies has developed a system of treat- 
ment for seamen, through a uniform medicine case, 
the contents of which are numbered so that officers 
can cable or phone symptoms and receive doctor’s 
instructions indicating treatment by the numbers 
used on the medicines; through a book in which offi- 
cers can be referred by number and page to treat- 
ment and diet; and by a system of cards which can 
be presented by seamen in various ports insuring 
consistent treatment from one port to the next. 

These are scattering examples from a still broader 
area of preventive education and treatment through- 
out many nations. 


Hospital Ship is provided for 
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A Second First Thanksgiving 


GERTRUDE BARNES FIERTZ 
Illustration by Frederick Machetanz 


Rom: sat high in the fork of a cherry 
tree, one foot in a lower crotch, the basket 
strapped to her back braced against a branch. 
She was picking sweet cherries with stems for 
table use. “Better,” she thought, “than sour 
for jams and pies. Robi’s out of luck today.” 
Sweet cherries often fall without stems, and 
those Anneli carefully kept from the basket 
and popped them into her mouth. She won- 
dered why Grandmother was hurrying up the 
orchard path in the middle of the afternoon. 
The path followed a little brook, the Magden- 
erbach, up this orchard valley between two 
spurs of the Jura. 

Anneli looked down. With a flash and a 
glint between cherry branches, the little brook 
leaped headlong towards the Rhine. Only 
last year, she remembered, Robi’s empty 
basket had slipped into the current, and 
though Robi had a good pair of legs and had 
used them, the basket had reached the river 
ahead of him. Off to the right the rocky 
slopes of Galgen hid a glimpse of Brugg and 
Vindonissa, that huge Roman camp that held 
the Rhine frontier for centuries. In fact 
Robi, who had already dug six Roman coins 
and lived, Grandfather said, more in the third 
than the twentieth century, declared Vin- 
donissa was more home to the Twentieth 
Roman Legion than Rome itself. Once they 
sent an Egyptian legion here, dark-skinned 
Egyptians among the cherry trees... . 

The last but steeper slope reached out and 
folded Grandmother in. Anneli climbed a 
notch not to lose the tip of black head shawl. 
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It rose again, came on, as Anneli turned to 
catch a last, far glimpse of the brook as it 
bent closer to the great river. Beyond, though 
she could not see, she knew the Rhine 
stretched like a long, blue tape pinning back 
the farther bank of Germany from her own 
Swiss land. In her thought she followed the 
Rhine as it twisted and stretched on and on 
past Basel, where Mother took her twice a 
year to pantomimes; along the length of Al- 
sace where the other Grandmother lived in a 
low white farmhouse with peaked, thatched 
roof, and everyone wore sabots out of doors; 
on all the way down to the North Sea, with 
England lying beyond, England where Cousin 
Hanni would go next year as governess. 

There was England and then an ocean and 
far, far beyond an unreal land, America, 
where Mother and Father had lived for a full 
year now. Shall I see it, too? she wondered. 
Will they ever send for me? Waiting is long, 
long! 

“Anneli, come down at once!” 

Grandmother’s voice shook and the letter in 
her hand shook, too. 

With a twist and a slither from crotch to 
crotch, always careful to give clearance to the 
cherry basket on her back, Anneli came to 
ground. 

“What is it, Grosseli?” she asked, her heart 
beating like a drum. “Is the letter from Amer- 
ica? Is it about us?” 

But Grandmother waited. Robi was com- 
ing on the run from his “sour” tree. When 
both children stood before her, Grandmother 
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spoke. “Yes, it is from your Mother,” she be- 
gan, in the slow, deliberate way grownups say 
important things. And now Anneli saw that 
tears stood in Grandmother’s eyes. “She is 
ready for Anneli at once. Robi will come in 
December after Sylvester, when the third 
school quarter ends. But Anneli, you are to 
leave with the Lang family a week from to- 
day. I shall miss you children,” she went on 
softly. “I shall miss you, heaven knows!” 
But Robi and Anneli could only draw a 
quick breath, then shout, “We’re going! We’re 
going! We're going!” Over and over they 
shouted and leaped and jumped, forgetting 
the baskets on their backs, so that cherries 
bounced and leaped about them. At last a 
truly angry note sounded in Grandmother’s 
voice, “Children, you must stop!” Then Robi 
and Anneli stooped to the cherry-strewn 
ground to fill their baskets once again. 


Eight days after, Grandfather swung an old 
box trunk onto his cart, gave a hand to 
Grandmother as she climbed to the seat be- 
side him and saw that the children were set- 
tled on the low board seat in the back. Their 
skins prickled from the final scrub with 
homemade soap. Anneli’s hair was strained 
so tightly into braids that her eyes filled if 
she so much as turned her head (that is 
“neat” for hair in Switzerland). Clothes had 
been brushed and shoes polished till the 
heavy, practical leather gleamed like “pat- 
ent.” 

And now along the Roman road they 
went, with the blue Rhine glinting through 
poplars and acacias on the right, farm lands 
and hedges spreading off to the left. 

At last the tower gate was reached, and 
they passed within the heavy, thousand-year- 
old walls of Rhinefelden. Over the cobbles of 
the Marktgasse they bounced, waving'a good- 
bye now on one side, now on the other—to 
Frau Rosenthaler in her arched doorway, to 
Frau Birgi watering her geraniums at an 
upper window, past Herr Botschi’s little shop 
that sold salt codfish on Fridays. Sometimes 
Anneli had stood there sniffing, wondering 
whether that was quite the ocean smell. Now 
she would soon know. Near the Stork Tower 
they said good-bye to Godmother Knapp at 
Knapp’s Smithy, which had been known as 
Knapp’s Smithy for a full eight hundred 
years and how much longer nobody would 
even guess. 

The Langs were already waiting at the sta 
tion. Robi and Anneli correctly shook hands 
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with everyone, even with Marti and Hans, 
their own age. 

A whir of sound deepened to a roar. The 
Paris express glided in. A last quick kiss, a 
last quick handshake, then Anneli was climb- 
ing the steps with the Langs to a coach com- 
partment. For a moment she waved at the 
window. (If only Robi were coming!) Then 
a guard slammed the door, the whistles 
sounded and the international express gath- 
ered speed. The quiet orchard lands of Swiss 
Aargau were slipping into the past. The 
journey to America had begun. 


Even the smell of an ocean and ocean liner 
is thrilling. Anneli had been right. It was 
like Herr Botschi’s salt cod, but with some- 
thing happily left out. Day after day the 
waters swished to let the great ship through, 
the spray flung out and glistened in brief 
flight. And all day long Anneli and the Langs 
sniffed the salt air, watched the great sea 
they knew at last, and walked and talked and 
ate and laughed with the friendliness that 
people living on the tiny island of a ship feel 
for one another. 


Mother and father were up in front. An- 
neli was first to see them standing behind the 
high, pointed fence that separates passengers 
from visitors on the pier until the customs 
have been passed. ‘“Muetter!” cried Anneli, 
and broke into a run. At last she was hug- 
ging Mother, but unexpectedly in this mo- 
ment of finding Mother again, she felt a swift 
uprush of homesickness for Switzerland. Sud- 
denly she realized that for all the fun of 
travel and shipboard and for all her joy in 
finding Mother and Father, she was not going 
home now or ever again to the old, old farm- 
house; that she would not play in the or- 
chard; that she would not “Follow the Leader” 
up the Magdenerbach for long, long years. 
The skyscrapers she had just seen from the 
harbor were so different from her own dear 
Alps. ‘“Muetter! Muetter!” she cried, but 
words were no good for more. 


Anneli pressed against the school brick 
wall and wished that a kind earthquake would 
quickly swallow either her or the school yard 
before her. In all the whirl of little girls 
playing “Cowboys and Indians” she had no 
friend. An hour and a half of American 
school had gone by and not a child had 
spoken to her. 

This first day of school the principal had 
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Anneli was picking sweet cherries 


taken a long time to talk with Mother. Fi- 
nally she had led Anneli to a fifth grade class- 
room where a Miss Davis showed her to a 
seat, gave her books and told the children, 
“This is Anneli, who has come all the way 
from Switzerland. She cannot talk English 
very well yet, so I hope you will help her when 
she doesn’t understand.” 

Thirty-five pairs of eyes turned curiously 
upon Anneli. Anneli’s cheeks grew pink, and 
she looked straight down at her desk where 
someone had left an ink stain and had drawn 
two initials, MJ, very hard with a pencil. An- 
neli wondered if they would clean off if she 
brought a bit of pumice from home. After a 
long time, Anneli could feel most of the eyes 
turn back, and then she looked at her books 
and at the blackboard, and listened to the 
strange words coming sometimes from Miss 
Davis and sometimes from one of the pupils. 
Now and then she understood. Anneli had 
been in America for six full weeks, and she 
had already picked up words going with 
Mother to the grocery, the bakery, the meat 
market, and listening to children playing on 
the pavement. Now recess had come. 


Anneli balanced on one foot and scraped 
the toe of the other high leather shoe against 
the gravel. How carefully she had polished 
those shoes last night. She had wondered 
what the other girls would be like, how soon 
she could make friends. But now she saw 
she did not even look like the rest. The other 
girls wore low brown oxfords; not another 
girl wore long stockings, but colored socks in- 
stead. And not a single other girl was wear- 
ing an apron (not a girl would not wear an 
apron back “home”!) Anneli dug the toe 
harder into the gravel. What if it did spoil 
the polish! Scarcely another girl wore shoes 
that were polished at all. That didn’t seem 
to count over here. In Switzerland everyone 
who was careful at all polished her shoes 
every evening. 

Out of nowhere a pair of oxfords stepped 
close to the black shoes. “Hello!” said a 
strange voice. Anneli looked up. A girl with 
pigtails like her own stood before her. “Hullo,” 
said Anneli, and offered her hand. The other 
girl looked startled, then burst into a giggle. 
Anneli drew her hand behind her back, 
quickly. 

What was wrong? 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” The other girl stopped 
laughing. “But it did seem funny. Do chil- 
dren shake hands where you come from?” 
Anneli did not understand the words, but the 
smile was friendly. 

She smiled back. 

“My name’s Joan,” the other girl went on. 
She tapped her chest, “Joan,” touched Anneli 
lightly, “Anneli.” 

Both girls laughed. 

“Do you want to play tag?” Joan asked. 
Anneli again looked puzzled. “It’s easy. 
Look.” 

Joan called another girl. Three came. 
Five minutes later tag was “easy.” 


Friday afternoon Miss Davis called. Mother 
could speak English quite well now, and she 
sat a long time talking with Miss Davis. Sun- 
day at dinner a present in white tissue lay on 
Anneli’s plate. 

When she opened it, there lay four pairs of 
socks, short like American girls’, two dark 
blue with stripes, two brown. 

“Oh, Muetter, can I wear them?” 

“They’re for school, Anneli. 
shoes, too.” 

And on Monday morning as Anneli dressed, 
Mother popped her head into the room and 
said, “I meant to tell you, just leave off the 
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apron now. Girls over here don’t seem to 
wear aprons.” 

As September and then October passed, An- 
neli understood more and more when other 
children spoke, could answer a little, and even 
began to recite in the classroom. Arithmetic 
was easiest. If she could do it in her head or 
on paper, she was all right. But it took some 
time to remember not to say “Nine and 
eighty” for “Eighty-nine,” or “Two hundred 
four and twenty” for “Two hundred twenty- 
four.”” When she forgot, the children still 
laughed, but Anneli hardly cared. She knew 
all their names, played “Cowboys and In- 
dians” and “Hopscotch” and “Chinese Tag” 
and skipped rope with all of them. 

November came. A mysterious word went 
‘round: Thanksgiving. ‘What is ‘Thanksgiv- 
ing,’ Joan?” asked Anneli. Joan laughed, but 
then Joan was always laughing. “Just think, 
girls,” Joan called, “Anneli has never heard 
of Thanksgiving.” 

“But please, what is it, Joan?” 

“It means being thankful,’”’ Joan told her. 
“The Pilgrims were thankful first in this 
country. They were thankful even though 
they had been here such a short time and had 
been cold and hungry and some of them had 
died. But they were thankful just the same 
after the first harvest, because at last they 
had a place to live and some food put away, 
and had really begun to feel at home over 
here. They were thankful that this was their 
country.” 

“Thankful that this was their country.” 
Even with great hardships they had been 
thankful to come, to stay, to live over here. 
Anneli, too, had come to this country. Was 
she thankful? 

For a quick moment she remembered the 
old farmhouse that had been home only four 
short—and so long—months ago. That old 
farmhouse had been home to her great-great- 
grandmother, too, to others before her. She 
remembered the warm kitchen fragrant with 
home-dried herbs and home-grown fruit, 
gleaming with copper pans and scrubbed until 
the old wood itself smelled sweet. She remem- 
bered the Wohnstube, or living room, as they 
said in America, with the great tiled stove and 
casement windows opening in paneled, foot- 
thick walls; the evenings when Grandmother 
and Mother sat knitting and the men played 


at jass; or when all rested and sang the old 
songs that have lived from the Middle Ages 
and before. . . . Outside lay the orchard with 
fruit trees to climb and fruit to pick, and be- 
yond all lay the Alps, lifting the heart, re- 
minding one in the Alpenglow that earth can 
still reach heaven. 

Anneli’s eyes filled. She had loved that life. 
She would always love it. 

“That’s enough of a lesson,”’ Joan was say- 
ing. “We're going to play ‘Boxes’ now. Come 
on.” 


“Would you like to go?” Mother asked. “It’s 
really very nice of Joan’s mother to ask us all. 
I hardly know what to say. Americans are so 
friendly. It would be years in Europe before 
anyone would invite a new family to dinner 
like that, and I have met Mrs. Carey only at 
school.” 

“Oh, Muetter, let’s!”’ cried Anneli. “I want 
a real Thanksgiving dinner with Americans. 
It wouldn’t be the same to have it alone.” 
The next day was Thursday. 


“And to think this is your first turkey!” 
Mrs. Carey was saying. “It’s thrilling to serve 
someone their first turkey and cranberry 
sauce and sweet potatoes. I feel as if the old 
Pilgrims would like to look in on you today. 
It’s another First Thanksgiving.” 

“Then let’s each tell what we’re thankful 
for, Mother,” Joan put in. Anneli noticed 
the faint surprise her own Mother could not 
quite conceal that a child should be allowed 
to take part in grown-up conversation. Still, 
Muetter did not seem to resent it. Joan had 
not interrupted, and it was a good idea. 

“Yes, let’s,”’ Mrs. Carey agreed, smiling at 
Joan. “I’m thankful for so many things my- 
self—thankful most of all that I have a home 
these days when so many poor people have 
lost theirs, and worse. .. .” 

Anneli was thinking hard. Soon it would 
be her turn. 

“IT am thankful,” Anneli began when every- 
one was silent and waiting for her. Her 
cheeks grew pink, for she was not used to join- 
ing in general conversation, but her voice was 
firm and English was easier now. “I am 
thankful,” she said clearly, “that I have had 
two countries, that I still have two countries, 
and that I can love them both.” 


The American Junior Red Cross was inaugurated by President Wilson's proclamation in the fall of 
1917. Are you planning to celebrate our coming-of-age? You will find lots of help in a mimeographed 
bulletin of suggestions which you can get by applying to National Headquarters at Washington or 

the branch offices at St. Louis or San Francisco. 
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Porns of the Greenwood 
School in Ruxton, Maryland, 
decided to study the de- 
velopment and history of 
mathematics, from earliest 
days up to the present. After 
taking the course for some 
time, they thought of giving 
some tableaus showing differ- 
ent stages in the progress of 
mathematics. They worked 
out sketches of the periods, 
and the best ones were chosen. 
These sketches were so good 
that they were saved, and 
later on they were developed 
and made the basis for a series 





of large panels to be put on the wall as a man bargaining and trading with his friends. 
frieze. At this period skins or other objects were used 
The first picture here shows a primitive as a medium for exchange, and thus began the 


simplest form of addition and subtrac- 
tion. Next is a scene in Arabia of an- 
cient times, when digits from one to ten 
were first introduced. Al-Khowarizimi, 
a famous Arabian scholar, wrote a book 
in which the Hindu numerals were used 
in the solution of equations. Below is a 
scene from Ancient Egypt. In Egypt 
geometry reached a rather high degree 
of development. As the Nile flooded its 
banks regularly, land measurements 
varied, and the Egyptians were forced 
to discover some way to measure their 
land so that they would not be over- 
taxed. Surveyors found the method of 
using ropes knotted at equal intervals 
in order to divide the land off into right 
triangles; and as they already knew 
how to measure right triangles, they 
were able to find the area. 








Mouseknees 
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PART II 


‘Tue sun was shining on the harbor water, 
and the little boats at anchor tossed up and 
down in the wind, but Mouseknees did not 
see them. Further out the Hollins, the weekly 
steamer, was rising and falling with the swell. 
She was to sail in two hours, and there was 
some activity about the wharf, but Mouse- 
knees paid no attention to anyone. For an 
hour he had sat motionless, crouched into a 
little bit of shade beside the warehouse steps, 
trying to plan some way to put the missing 
nine inches back on his father’s trousers. 
That might help. Nothing else would. He 
was not even an upstairs boy any more, and 
without that job he had nothing he could 
give his father as explanation. 

One thing he knew: everything was Pigeon’s 
fault. If he had not talked about being big 
and being little, the water pitcher would not 
have fallen and he would still be an upstairs 
boy. Now, thanks to Pigeon, he could not 
even go back to the hotel. And because of 
the pants he could not dare to go home. 

He thought of running somewhere on the 
island, but the island was so big—twenty 
miles long, and he had never been more than 
a mile or so beyond the town of Scarborough. 

“T ain’t so well,” he said, as he crouched 
further back into the shade. 

Two boys passed by. “Why ain’t you at the 
hotel?” one asked. 

“You get fired, Mouseknees?”’ 

He said nothing. Soon everyone on the 
island would know about the pitcher and the 
pants. Every one would laugh at him. That 
made hiding on the island impossible, unless 
he found a cave somewhere and never came 
out. At the north of Tobago, he had heard, 
there were mountains. Perhaps there might 
be a cave there. But it would be dark and 
damp and there would be bats in it and at 
night it would be cold and, anyway, he could 
not spend all his life in that cave. 

He heard steps approaching and he looked 
around nervously. He was relieved when he 


saw that it was only Crawfoot, one of the old 
men who hung around the wharf with never 
anything important to do. 

‘“Hyah, Mouseknees,” Crawfoot said. 

“Hyah, Crawfoot.’”’ Here was someone to 
talk to, someone who did not know about the 
long pants or the spilt water. And everyone 
knew that Crawfoot was very wise. He knew 
when barracuda were in the bay, making 
bathing unsafe. He knew ways to cure sick 
dogs. He knew what to say to chase ants out 
of a house. He might even know the answer 
to an important question. “Crawfoot,’’ Mouse- 
knees asked earnestly, “how big is big?” 

Crawfoot slipped down against the wall and 
made himself comfortable. ‘That,’ he said 
wisely, “depends.”’ 

“Yeah?” 

“That’s a very, very hard question, Mouse- 
knees,” Crawfoot continued. “I don’t think 
anybody ever asked nobody a harder ques- 
tion.”’ 

That was what Mouseknees had felt, too. 

“That depends on what you’re lookin’ at.” 
Crawfoot lifted his old wrinkled right arm. 
“See the Hollins out there? She big, yeah?” 

“That’s the biggest ship in the world,” 
Mouseknees said confidently. 

“You just talk, boy, and you don’t know 
much. Out there—” he waved to the distant 
horizon over which the Hollins would soon 
vanish—‘“there’s ships so big they make the 
Hollins look like a matchstick.” 

Crawfoot had a reputation around Scar- 
borough for telling stories and here he was, 
beginning another. But even if Mouseknees 
did not believe him, it was interesting, and it 
took his mind off his worries. 

“You think Tobago’s big?” Crawfoot asked. 

“Very big.” 

Crawfoot laughed, a throaty laugh that was 
like pebbles rattling in a box. Again he ges- 
tured to the far horizon. ‘Tobago looks like 
a mudpie beside places over there.” 

“How big are those places?” Mouseknees 





“Just helping,” 


asked, not quite able to imagine, and wanting 
proof. 

Crawfoot looked around and chose a little 
stone. “See this? This pebble is Tobago. 
See rocks there on the shore? That’s what 
other places is like. You don’t see rock, you 
think this pebble big. But when you see the 
rocks, then you know.” He smiled trium- 
phantly. “That’s how big big is. It depends 
on what you’re lookin’ at. A thing’s as big as 
you see it is.” The long speech exhausted 
Crawfoot and he was silent for a while. Then 
he stood up. “I guess I be goin’. You get 
more hard questions, Mouseknees, you ask 
me.” And he went off. 

Mouseknees sat still, watching the water, 
and thinking over what Crawfoot had said. 
The next time Pigeon asked, “How big is big?” 
he could answer, “That depends on what 
you’re looking at.” That settled it. For a 
little while he wondered whether Crawfoot 
had told the truth about the bigger ships, the 
bigger islands over the horizon. Certainly the 
people who came to Tobago from these distant 
places were not bigger than Tobagonians, and 
that might prove that Crawfoot was just tell- 
ing one more story. 

He watched the Hollins swinging with the 
swell and suddenly he realized that there, on 
that ship, was an end to all his worries. If 
he could get aboard and hide himself he could 
see whether Crawfoot was telling the truth 
about other ships and countries. And, most 
important, he could reach some place where 
no one knew about the ruined pants, the spilt 
water. 


said Mouseknees 


Not quite brave enough to go right ahead 
with the idea, Mouseknees walked down to 
the wharf where the bumboats that hauled 
passengers and freight back and forth were 
fastened. For ten minutes he watched crates 
of chickens, bunches of bananas, and piles of 
boxes loaded into the boats. Then as he 
looked down the wharf he thought he saw his 
father. That was enough to force him to 
make up his mind. He went to one of the 
boatmen who was wrestling with a pile of 
baggage, and without a word he began to 
help move baggage to the boat. 

“Heah, Mouseknees, what you doin’?” 

“Just helping.” 

When the bumboat was filled he asked, 
“May I ride out to the boat?” 

Ten minutes later he was on the Hollins 
and again helping with the baggage. Then 
he walked around the ship. No one paid any 
attention to him and a few minutes later he 
saw the bumboat return to shore, leaving him, 
a little uneasy, on the deck of the Hollins. He 
began to wonder where he might hide. Not 
having been on a ship before he was uncertain 
about hiding places. If it were a house, he 
would choose a bed as the best of all possible 
hiding places, but on the ship there seemed 
to be no beds, at least, not out in the open. 
Then he saw some passengers come aboard 
and turn down a corridor. He followed them 
and saw them going into a little room. 
Through the open door he could see a bunk. 
The Hollins only has six cabins and most of 
them seemed filled, but Mouseknees found one 
empty and, with a nervous glance down the 
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“Crawtoot,”” Mouseknees asked earnestly, “how big is big?” 


corridor, he entered it and slipped under the 
bunk. 

It was tight and close in that little space 
and he had to draw his knees almost to his 
chin to get under completely. He could sleep 
here peacefully, far from Pigeon, far from his 
father. Some day he would come back to 
Tobago, a man six feet tall with broad 
shoulders and great thick arms and he would 
show Pigeon who was big. And he would 
bring his father ten pairs of the finest khaki 
trousers. 

Somewhere down in the ship he heard 
noises of metal pounding together. The ship 
was not leaving, for she had not whistled; 
they were just warming up the engines. From 
time to time he heard footsteps in the corridor 
outside. He began to get frightened, not at 
anything in particular, but at the thought of 
going into a new unknown world. But he 
forgot his fright in thinking of what Craw- 
foot had said about this world; so few people 
in Tobago ever left the island. He could come 
back and then he could tell stories like Craw- 
foot, but better stories because they would 
be true. 

The door to the cabin opened and Mouse- 
knees pushed back hard against the wall. He 
had not thought that the cabin might be 
occupied, and he felt cold and trembled. He 
wanted to crawl out and run, but he could 
not; there were people in the cabin, a man 
and,a woman. He had to stay here, and this 
was much worse than anything that could 
happen to him at the Drake; there he knew 
the people, and he knew how they could pun- 
ish him. Here were strange people and pos- 
sibly strange punishments. 
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Then he heard the man’s voice and recog- 
nized it. It was Cooper, a porter at the wharf. 
“I put the suitcase under the bunk,” Cooper 
said. 

A minute later the little light under the 
bunk disappeared and Mouseknees felt a suit- 
case pushed into his stomach. He pushed it 
back. 

“Suitcase don’t want to stay,” Cooper said. 

“Put it under and be done with it,” a 
woman’s voice said. 

Once again the suitcase came, this time in 
Mouseknee’s face. He pushed it out again 
because he had to. 

“Haunted!” Cooper said, and a minute later 
the cabin door banged. That was Cooper, 
leaving. 

“Whoever is there, come out,” an angry 
voice said. 

Mouseknees came out, and looked into the 
face of an elderly woman. 

“It’s a boy—what were you doing there? 
Did you want to rob me?” 

“No, ma’am,” Mouseknees began to cry. 

“T’ll call the captain——_!” 

“Please don’t, ma’am.”’ 

The woman looked at him. “You ought to 
have known you were too big a boy to hide 
under there.” 

He heard only one word, and he smiled. 
“Yes, ma’am.” 

“What were you trying to do?” 

“I wanted to get off Tobago,” he said. “I 
have to go.” 

“T don’t see why anyone would ever want to 
leave,” the woman said. “Why must you go?” 

“Because I got on my father’s pants.” 

The woman laughed and that encouraged 


Mouseknees. He stopped crying. In five min- 
utes he had told all his story while the woman 
kept putting her handkerchief to her mouth 
as if to stifle something. Then she said, 
“Here, what’s your name?”’ 

““Mouseknees!”’ 

Again she put her handkerchief to her 
mouth. “A big boy like you with a name like 
that! Here’s two dollars—you give them to 
your father for his pants. Now, run along.” 

And Mouseknees ran and he heard laughter 
behind him as he ran. A bumboat was just 
pushing off for shore and Mouseknees asked 
for a ride. He clutched tightly the two dollars 
in his pocket, but he did not think of the 
money. 

Twice the woman had called him a big boy 
and that, if Crawfoot was right, was because 
she had seen him as a big boy. 

The bumboat reached the wharf and sud- 
denly Mouseknees felt like crawling into the 
bottom of the boat and staying there. On the 
dock, just ten feet away, stood Mrs. Hudson 
from the hotel, seeing off several guests. If 


Mouseknees went on the whart he would have 
to pass by her. 

“Get out, Mouseknees,” the boatman said. 

He had to get out. And then Mrs. Hudson 
saw him. 

““Mouseknees,” she said sharply. “I’ve been 
looking for you.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” Now it would happen. It 
would have been better to stay under that 
bunk and let the suitcase push his face flat 
against the wall. 

“Why did you run away? You go right back 
to the hotel. A big boy like you shouldn’t 
have run. Hurry along.” 

And he hurried, repeating to himself “Big 
boy.” 

Mrs. Hudson turned to the guests. “You 
never know what goes on in a boy’s mind. 
The Simpsons—the people who came in this 
morning, you know—almost died laughing 
when he spilt water on them and ran. And 
they insisted that I let Mouseknees continue 
to wait on their table.” 

THE END 


Rubber, Wild and Tame 


CAROLINE H. RIDGWAY 


Rosser grows in the parts of the world 
where there is plenty of heat, but not too 
much; where there is plenty of rain to water 
the roots, but where it can drain away when 
the tree has enough; where the air is moist, 
but not moist enough to encourage diseases 
that would injure the tree. 

Insects, too, can injure the rubber tree, but 
whenever one of them begins boring through 
the bark, a substance white as milk flows 
from the puncture. 

So much of it flows from the wound that 
the insect is drowned in it. The latex, as 
this milky-looking substance is called, soon 
hardens and forms an airtight cover for the 
injury. 

The rubber tree sheds its leaves, but you 
would never notice it, because the tender new 
leaves unfold by the time the old ones have 
turned brown and are ready to drop off. 

If you should happen to be walking in a 
grove of rubber trees, you might hear noises 
something like the sound a twenty-two pistol 
makes when it goes off. That comes from the 
scattering of rubber seeds. A gas is formed 


inside the big, tough-skinned seed pods and at 
the moment they are ready to burst open the 
gas pushes the seeds so hard that they fly 
far and wide—sometimes as much as a hun- 
dred feet. 

It is believed that long before white men 
learned the usefulness of the rubber tree the 
native people in the warm parts of the New 
World were using the milky substance in 
many ways. 

It was over three hundred years before 
white men began to experiment with latex, 
but now the whole world finds it can not do 
without rubber. 

For hundreds of years the wild rubber from 
Brazil was enough for the world. Only a little 
of it is used now. In order to get a milk-white 
latex, the natives of Brazil have to go day 
after day into the heavy undergrowth that 
turns a forest into a jungle. 

From November to May the rains are so 
heavy that the rivers overflow. Then the 
rubber gatherer stops his trips to the rubber 
trees and lives in his little hut built on stilts 
high above the flood waters and waits until 
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the dry season comes. Then every morning 
before daylight he goes into the jungle carry- 
ing a hatchet and a bucket. He cuts a diag- 
onal gash in the bark of each rubber tree and 
fastens a little tin cup where the latex can 
run into it from the wound. 

He will tap from seventy to a hundred trees. 
That means a long trip because the trees are 
so far apart. 

Later on in the day he visits the trees once 
more, beginning where he started in the morn- 
ing, and empties the little cups that are now 
full of latex. 

When he gets back home he builds a fire. 
He gathers palm nuts from the forest to put 
on it because they make a thick smoke. Then 
he dips a paddle into the latex and holds it 
in the smoke. That thickens the latex and 
leaves a coating on the paddle. 

Over and over again he does this until after 
many hours there is a dark-brown lump of 
rubber on the paddle weighing as much as 
forty or fifty pounds. 

Traders who come to get rubber for factories 
in the United States call these big lumps 
“biscuits.” 

Brazil early knew she had a precious pos- 
session in her rubber trees and made a law 
that none of the seeds should ever leave the 
country. 

But India also wanted to raise rubber. So 
the British sent an Englishman to get 
seeds from Brazil in any way he could 
manage it. He let it be known that he 
was in Brazil to gather tropical plants 
for the Queen’s garden in England. 

He managed to get into the jungle just 
when the seeds of the rubber trees were 
ripening. He gathered many seeds and 
dried them slowly, laying them in layers 
with dried banana leaves between the 
layers. He carried the seeds safely to 
London where they were planted in the 
royal greenhouses, where the young 
plants grew and thrived. 

In the year 1876, some of these young 
trees were carried to Ceylon. The next 
year, rubber trees from the Brazilian 
seeds were taken to the Malay Peninsula. 
That was the beginning of cultivated, or 
plantation, rubber in tropical Asia. Also 
it was the end of Brazil’s leadership in 
rubber production. 

Some of the plantations, by experi- 
menting and special care, have yielded 
as much as fifteen hundred pounds of 
rubber to an acre. 
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But plantation owners have their troubles. 

In Sumatra the elephants like the leaves 
of young rubber trees. Sometimes in a single 
night they will uproot row after row of plants. 

Monkeys like to play with the little cups 
that catch the drops of latex, and will often 
steal them and scamper off into the treetops 
with them. 

The rubber gatherer on a plantation has 
many more trees to care for in a day than the 
native who gathers wild rubber in Brazil. But 
he has no fearful jungle to push through. 
The plantation forest is kept free from the 
jungle growth. At daylight he starts for the 
forest. In two or three hours he taps three 
hundred and fifty trees. In the early after- 
noon he comes out of the rubber forest with 
his bucket of latex. After he pours the white 
liquid into a big tank his day’s work is over. 

In the tank an acid is mixed with the latex 
to make it thicken quickly. When it is just 
right the substance in the tank looks like 
white dough. 

This is rolled into sheets, dried, and then 
baled for shipping. 

Brazil’s wild rubber has little attraction for 
world markets today. But four million acres 
of her dangerous jungle have been conquered, 
and there, too, cultivated trees are thriving 
and rubber workers are living safely and 
comfortably. 
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Tapping a rubber tree 


Thanks for Harvest 


Wauen the Pilgrim 
Fathers of Plymouth cele- 
brated the first Thanks- 
giving Day in the New 
World, they were carry- 
ing out a custom about 
as old as civilization 
itself. Rome and Greece 
had their harvest festi- 
vals. For centuries the 
Jews had celebrated their 
Succoth, which thou- 
sands of them still ob- 
serve, no matter where 
they may be living. By 
the seventeenth century, 
European countries were 
generally giving thanks 
for the kindly fruits of 
the earth. But ours is 
the only country which 
has a Thanksgiving Day 
proclaimed by the head 
of the government as a 
national holiday. 

The day was first kept in New England, 
although in September, 1789, when the United 
States was just beginning, President Wash- 
ington issued a proclamation setting aside 
November 26th of that year as a “day of pub- 
lic thanksgiving and prayer to be observed by 
acknowledging with grateful hearts, the many 
signal favors of Almighty God especially by 
affording them an opportunity peaceably to 
establish a form of government for their 
safety and happiness.” November 26, 1795, 
was proclaimed by Governor John Jay of New 
York as a day of thanksgiving for the state 
because of the end of a yellow fever epidemic. 
After the battle of Gettysburg in the summer 
of 1863, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, the editor of the 
popular Godey’s Lady’s Book, urged President 
Lincoln to proclaim a national day of thanks- 
giving, which he did, naming August 6th for 
the purpose. Since then the Presidents of the 
United States have set aside the last Thurs- 
day of November for nation-wide thanksgiving 
not only for harvests but for other blessings 
as well. 

In Hungary, there is a harvest festival in 
the spring, when the priest and the people go 
into the fields for the blessing of the future 





At a Hungarian grape harvest 


bread. In the summer 
there are celebrations for 
the gathered grain some- 
what like those we de- 
scribed in connection 
with last month’s Cal- 
endar picture of harvest 
in Czechoslovakia. The 
girl in the picture on this 
page is taking part in the 
autumn grape harvest, 
one of the gayest of all 
times in Hungary. The 
gatherers of the grapes 
make an enormous “bou- 
quet” out of grapes. This 
is carried in procession 
on a pole held by two 
men. Gypsies go in front 
playing gay dance tunes 
and next follow usually 
clowns or actors who per- 
form comic stunts. Then 
come the gatherers of the 
grapes and finally a 
group of girls who are dressed in white and 
often wear flower wreaths on their heads. In 
festive procession they pass through the vil- 
lage dancing and singing and drinking. When 
they reach the home of the owner of the vine- 
yard, they hang the big cluster of grapes from 
the ceiling and there is feasting and more 
dancing. 

While the grapes are being gathered, or 
later, during the dancing, a game of “robber” 
takes place. Several men are appointed to 
guard the grapes; the others then try to steal 
the fruit from the vines or from the “bouquet” 
without being caught. If caught, the thief is 
dragged before a “judge” and made to pay 
some forfeit, usually to dance a solo dance 
amid the jeers of his companions, to sing a 
song, or to perform a ridiculous pantomime. 

In Norway, the custom of thanksgiving for 
harvest is growing in favor. There the na- 
tional bird for the feast is the “rype,” or 
grouse. The Danes substitute the goose for 
our turkey and observe their harvest festival 
on St. Martin’s Day, November 11. On the 
first Sunday in October prayers for the safe 
garnering of the crops are offered in the 
churches of Finland. 


HUNGARIAN STATE TOURIST DEP'T 
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Our Old Friend, the 
New Director 


OUR NEW National 
Director of the American 
Junior Red Cross is a very 
old friend indeed. Mr. 
Walter S. Gard has been 
working with our Junior 
Red Cross since he joined 
the editorial staff of the 
News in 1919. He was born 
in Indiana and educated in 
the public schools and the 
University of his home 
state. He went into news- 
paper work, and after a suc- 
cessful career in Texas he 
came to Washington as cor- 
respondent for dailies of 
that state. He has been 
Assistant National Director for the last eight 
years, and on September sixth he was ap- 
pointed National Director. Dr. Thomas W. 
Gosling had retired because he had reached 
the age of sixty-five. Through the years Mr. 
Gard has made thousands of friends among 
the Junior members and their leaders. He 
had done so much for us here in the United 
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States that he was specially invited to go to 
Paris in June 1937 to attend a conference of 
Junior Red Cross leaders from many countries 
who met at the League of Red Cross Societies. 
So now he has many friends abroad, too. He 
knows and loves the Junior Red Cross, and 
the Junior Red Cross knows and welcomes his 
leadership. 


The Calendar Picture 


THIS MONTH’sS Calendar picture 
shows the celebration of St. Martin’s Eve in 
Bonn, Germany. You probably know that his 
day comes on November 11 and is celebrated 
in many European countries. In Bonn the 
children go through the streets on the evening 
of November 10, and in the procession is a 
man, mounted on horseback and wearing a 
crimson cloak, who takes the part of Martin. 
There is a legend that after he divided his 
garment with the poor man, the day turned 
from chill to warm. So that time of warm, 
pleasant days in November, which we call 
Indian Summer, is sometimes called St. Mar- 
tin’s Summer. 


Roll Call Comes 
Again 


FROM ARMISTICE 
Day to Thanksgiving, the 
American Red Cross calls 
the roll of membership. The 
Red Cross belongs to the 
people of the nation. It is 
their agent in giving their 
help to others. They keep 
it going by their contribu- 
tions. Half of every dollar 
contributed by the grownup 
members at Roll Call time 
stays in the local Chapter to 
help carry out its work; half 
is sent to National Head- 
quarters at Washington. 

The only enrollment fee 
for Juniors is fifty cents for 
each elementary schoolroom and a dollar for 
every one hundred high-school students en- 
rolled. 

Junior members are not allowed to ask for 
dollar memberships from grownups at Roll 
Call time, but there are many ways in which 
they have always helped. Find out from your 
Red Cross Chapter what you can do. 


WALTER PACK 


Walter S. Gard, our new Director 
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Games from Germany 


From the Evangelical School in Rahden, West- 
falen, Germany, to the Arkansas School for 
the Deaf at Little Rock, Arkansas: 


THE DEAD MAN 


Fasour fifteen boys sit down in a circle with 
their feet together. In the middle of the circle 
stands the “dead man,” who is not allowed to 
bend his body, knees or arms. He must be 
stiff. This “dead man” makes himself fall 
upon the boys. They must try to push him 
away with their hands. If anyone does not 
push aside the “dead man,” he must be the 
“dead man.” 


THE ROMAN CHARIOT RACE 


The “Roman chariot race” is a very popular 
game for boys in our country. Three boys 
are the horses and two form the chariot. The 
“horses” stand upright side by side and hook 
hold with their arms. The other two boys 
place themselves stooped behind them. A 
sixth boy is the charioteer. He takes the line 
in his hand and guides the horses and the 
chariot. All the chariots stand in one line, 
one near the other. A signal is given, and 
they start. Now the charioteer must pay at- 
tention, that he does not fall down. The 
team which reaches the goal first is the 
winner. 


A STRUGGLE BETWEEN ‘‘HORSEMEN”’ 


We play the struggle between “horsemen” 
on the land and in water which is not too 
deep. First form two teams. Then you must 
select “horsemen” and “horses.” There must 
be as many “horsemen” as there are “horses.” 
The “horsemen” jump on the shoulders of the 
“horses.” When every team has done this, 
they may begin to play. Every “horseman” 
of one team now tries to push with his hands 
the “horsemen” of the other team from the 
“horses.” 

The team wins that has pushed most 
“horsemen” from the “horses.”’ 


WE BuiLp Doc KENNELS 


The players form two circles, a big one and 
a little one. The players of the little circle 
face toward the middle of the circle. They 
stand there with straddled legs. The players 


of the big circle run round the little circle. 
After the command “stop” everybody looks for 
a player of the little circle and creeps through 
the legs of this partner. Not every player can 
find another player, because the inner circle 
is much smaller. The players who are left 
run with the players of the little circle round 
the new circle. 


THE WorRM RUN 


We form in a row, one behind the other. 
Then we give our right hand between our legs 
to the one who stands behind us. This player 
does the same to the next one behind. Then 
the row moves forward. After some time, the 
leader makes a somersault and lies down on 
the ground. The others do the same. The 
first one lying on the ground rises, but nobody 
may let loose those who are behind or before 
him. 


PUSHING THE WHEELBARROW 


“Pushing the Wheelbarrow” is a race with 
wheelbarrows, in which the wheelbarrows are 
represented by persons. The leader has to 
take hold of the legs of another boy, the 
“wheelbarrow.” In this way pairs are formed. 
Now they all must fall in a line. The referee 
gives the signal for the start. The boys who 
form the wheelbarrows move on their hands. 
The fastest wheelbarrow is the winner after a 
wheelbarrow breaks down. 

That is always great fun for all those who 
are looking on. 


FISH ON THE TABLE 


The girls like this game very much. We 
form two teams. Each one gives her hands to 
the one opposite her. One of the girls is the 
“fish” and it lies down on the arms. The girls 
raise their arms by jerks, so the “fish” is 
quickly raised, and then it comes down again. 
In this way the “fish” advances down the row. 
At the end of the row stands a girl to receive 
the “fish.” It must be stiff and has to lie 
completely stretched out on the arms of the 
others, so that it may not hurt the girls. It 
must also stretch forward its arms. When 
the “fish” arrives at the end of the row, it 
gives its hands to the girl who receives it. 
She puts it upon the earth, the “table.” 
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The Carson Juniors 


Orvis Ring and Carson Entertain 


O; COURSE all Junior Red Cross members 
are interested in the Carson Indian School at 
Stewart, Nevada, because through the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund they have helped to 
revive folk arts and crafts there. But the 
members of the Orvis Ring School in Reno, 
being “neighbors” to the Carson School, have 
a special interest in their Indian friends. So 
when their Thanksgiving program and exhibit 
proved to be such a success at home, they 
repeated it not only for the Indian school, 
but for the Orphans’ Home in Carson City 
as well. 

Writing about the visit to the Carson Indian 
School at Stewart, Lois Hitchens of the Orvis 
Ring School said: 

“Our Thanksgiving program was in pic- 
tures, poetry, and music. We wrote our poems 
in English classes. The pictures were drawn 
in our rooms, and we selected from music 
books the songs that would help to tell our 
story. After the program, the Indian children 
showed us their build- 
ings, and they gave 
us a doll carved by 
some of the boys, a 
scrapbook and a 
basket. 

“We are writing let- 
ters to each other and 
we are learning about 
their weaving and 
carving.” 

The Indian stu- 
dents expressed their 
appreciation of what 
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The cover design on the program the Carson 
Juniors gave 


the Orvis Ring Juniors had done by paying a 
return visit. The Indian design which you 
see on this page decorated their program, 
which had been carefully printed by hand. 
The Carson Juniors entertained with a Paiute 
Pep Song, Eagle Song, Paiute Flower Festival 
(a play), a War Dance, and a Paiute Travel 
Song. 

Jacqueline Skimmy, a fifth-grade student 
in the Indian school, wrote an account of the 
visit to Reno: 

“There were 400 persons in the Orvis Ring 
auditorium. After the program we had our 
pictures taken. Then we visited with our 
Junior Red Cross friends. We looked at their 
exhibits. We had refreshments. They gave 
us presents that they had made for us. 
There was a box and a plaque that were dec- 
orated with burns in the wood. They gave 
us a hat made of clay, and some silver flowers. 

“The teachers at the Orvis Ring School 
gave Miss Shaw some pink flowers—roses— 
in a green vase. 

“At four o’clock we 
came home. We had 
a very good time.” 

The Carson Indian 
School Juniors corre- 
spond with a number 
of other groups, be- 
sides their friends at 
Reno. 

Look through the 
News for a letter 
they sent to Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 


November News 


Rep Cross Roll Call, from 
Armistice Day to Thanksgiving, 
always finds J. R. C. members 
busy helping the senior mem- 
bers in one way or another: 
distributing supplies, acting as 
messengers, speaking at school 
assemblies, presenting original 
playlets about Red Cross work, 
or perhaps writing letters to 
parents urging them to join. 
For their part, the students in 
the Nordhoff Union Grammar 
School, Ojai, California, plan- 
ned a parade. A report of it 
was sent in an album to the 
Wythe School at Hampton, 
Virginia: 


Armistice Day we marched 
over in the village to help inter- 
est adults in joining the Red 
Cross. All Juniors have learned 
the pledge, and chose to march under its 
parts: Service, Health for Better Service, and 
Worldwide Friendship. 


SERVICE 


The little folks with banners and labels led 
with a dozen divisions. Albums ready to send 
to the children’s hospital; supplies for our 
government hospital at Sawtelle, California; 
baskets of Thanksgiving food for the poor; 
a brigade carrying canned foods for disaster 
victims; a group with letters and flowers for 
the sick; bus and street patrols helping the 
lame along; stretchers, made by the children, 
carrying an injured boy and a little Junior 
Red Cross nurse and doctor near; boys with 
hands crossed carrying a little girl with a 
sprained ankle; a big pet dog drawn in a 
wagon with his head bandaged; a child who 
could not swim being helped to get his breath 
back after being in the water; and a little girl 
in a wagon bandaging her dolly. 


HEALTH FOR BETTER SERVICE 


A big cardboard toothbrush led this division, 
followed by children with toothbrushes pre- 
tending to brush their teeth; a load of oranges 
with us taking paper cups to the mouth of an 





The Thanksgiving project of the Horace Mann School at Long 
Beach, California, included a display in the form of a six-foot red 
cross, made of apples 


orange squeezer as if drinking orange juice; 
a big pasteboard bottle of milk and a number 
of children with quart pasteboard bottles of 
milk; a squad in sunsuits and bathing suits; a 
platoon turning handsprings and cart wheels, 
and playing with a big ball; baskets of carrots 
and other vegetables; a sleeping beauty in a 
little cart labeled “Rest”; children with desert 
canteens drinking much water; a baby doll in 
a bathtub drawn by a small first-grader was 
marked “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 


WORLDWIDE FRIENDSHIP 


The third division was the most colorful and 
inspiring. The upper grades had made flags 
of the countries from whom we have received 
portfolios, dressed dolls in the costume of that 
country, and some of the children and 
teachers dressed in costume and marched at 
the end of the long procession. There was a 
wagon full to overflowing of Christmas boxes, 
and Juniors giving them to children dressed 
in Samoan, Japanese, and Eskimo clothes. 

All the other boys and girls carried little 
pennants “I Serve,” American flags, or cap- 
tions on standards and cards saying, “Join 
the Red Cross.” If any of the kodak snaps 
are good, we will send them in our next album. 
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THE CHESTNUT NEWS, published each week 
by the Chestnut Street Junior High School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, tells of a Boys’ 
Night Program held at the school one night 
last winter. 

The program opened with selections by the 
Harmonica Club. There were clever acrobatic 
stunts, lively songs, First Aid demonstrations, 
tap-dancing, violin solos. The concluding 
number was a one-act musical comedy, 
“Freshies Get Even,” presented by the Boys’ 
Glee Club. The school orchestra furnished 
music, and it was reported that candy made 
by the Boys’ Cooking Club sold very well. 


THE J. R. C. COUNCIL Of the Maple Shade 
School at Holmen, Wisconsin, sent in this ac- 
count of how their one-room school celebrated 
Thanksgiving: 

“Our Junior Red Cross Council held a meet- 
ing to decide what we could do to make other 
people happy and live up to our motto, ‘I 
Serve!’ It was decided to make the grand- 
mothers of our district happy by giving them 
a Thanksgiving box filled with goodies. In 
addition to this, we planned to entertain our 
mothers the Wednesday afternoon before 
Thanksgiving. 

“We chose to make the real, old grand- 
mothers of our district happy because we 
knew they were too old to venture out and 
enjoy a Thanksgiving dinner at their chil- 
dren’s homes. Neither could they entertain 
a large crowd. Then, too, we knew that grand- 
mothers often feel neglected and left out of 
the affairs and ‘goings-on’ of the younger 





generation. Some even feel that they are 
forgotten, so we wanted to prove to our grand- 
mothers that we still love them and always 
will. 

“The children in our school were asked to 
bring shoe boxes. The Council covered the 
boxes with white paper, and placed a red cross 
on the cover for the decoration, with the black 
letters J. R. C. Then everyone brought some- 
thing from home to put in the boxes. Each 
box was filled with oranges, bananas, jelly, 
cake, cookies, apples, peppermint drops, a 
vegetable, and chocolate creams. 

“The following Monday we received letters 
of thanks from each of the twelve grand- 
mothers whom we helped to have a happy 
Thanksgiving Day. 

“One Wednesday afternoon our mothers 
came to visit school. We read to them our 
Thanksgiving stories which we prepared as a 
language assignment. We recited poems. 
Some of them were original. We sang songs, 
and the rhythm band played. We played 
games with our mothers. We prepared several 
crossword puzzles in the shape of turkeys. 
Everyone was given a turkey and the race was 
on to see who could complete his puzzle first. 

“Before leaving for home, everyone told 
what he was thankful for. Then we said our 
good-byes and left, with a joyful and thank- 
ful heart.” 


WEST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Warren, Ohio, 
has a project which lasts through the year. 
Old toys and dolls are brought to school, re- 
paired and put in perfect condition. From 
time to time new ones are 
added. When the girls in 
the clothing classes are 
through with their sewing 
assignments, they work on 
clothes for the dolls in the 
collection. These dolls and 
toys are given to the Chil- 
dren’s Home, the Detention 
Home and the local hos- 
pitals from time to time. 
Whenever children are re- 
covering from an illness and 
have no toys at home to 
amuse them, the supply of 
West Junior High is drawn 


Members of the Tarrant School 
in Tarrant City, Alabama, 
making gifts for men in a gov- 
ernment hospital 
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These dolls were sent with other material from Hungarian Juniors for travelling exhibits 
in this country 


upon. “This project really means that no 
child in Warren need be without a toy,” the 
annual Junior Red Cross report of the Chapter 
said. 


THE LONG BEACH, California, Juniors whose 
pictures you see on page 17 are busy now 
making plans for their annual visit to the 
two wards at the County Farm during the 
Christmas season. There they will present 
a program of Christmas carols, the Christmas 
story, and appropriate dances. 

Preparing for this visit, the Juniors are 
donating fruit and sugar which the cooking 
classes will make into jam. All grades are 
assisting in collecting jars of uniform size. 
These jars, about one hundred of them, will 
be decorated as an art project. Attractive 
cards to accompany the jars, each bearing the 
name of the individual for whom it is in- 
tended, will be designed, too. 


FIFTH GRADE Members in the Carson Indian 
School at Stewart, Nevada, told their corre- 
spondents in the Winfield Scott School, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, about their school: 

“We have some Junior friends in Reno. 
They are white boys and girls. We have had 
many good times visiting them and writing 
to them. We are glad to be your friends, too. 

“We go to school in a boarding school. We 
stay in dormitories. We have a large dining 
room where we eat at the same time. We 
have one school building. There are twelve 
grades here. 

“Stewart is like a little town by itself. There 
are five hundred boys and girls here. There 
are many different tribes of Indians here; 
some come from Oregon, California, Idaho, 
but most of them come from Nevada. In 


the summer we go home to our own folks. 

“In school we study arithmetic, reading, 
geography, history and science. Then we 
make things. The boys do carving, painting, 
carpentry work. Now they are working on 
shells to make beads of. The girls sew, paint, 
and make basket work. 

“There are forty of us in our room. We 
play games, sing songs, and dance. We gave 
an Indian program to our Junior friends in 
Reno. We dressed in our costume. We are 
anxious to know about you.” 


FROM THE U. S. Naval Hospital at League 
Island, Philadelphia, members in the Shaw 
Junior High School of the same city received 
this letter of thanks: 

“We have not yet been able to learn which 
made the biggest hit—the turkey the Navy 
served, or the turkey served by the Juniors! 
One thing is certain, the Navy turkeys dis- 
appeared while we see those bright little birds 
made by your Juniors sitting all around the 
wards. They are so bright and attractive that 
even though the mints have long since van- 
ished, the turkeys remain to brighten up a 
bed table here and there. 

“Our patients join me in thanking you and 
your Juniors for your contribution toward the 
wonderful Thanksgiving dinner which they 
enjoyed here. As one veteran put it, ‘that 
little turkey favor added the perfect touch to 
complete a day I shall long remember.’ ”’ 


A CLASS in manual training at the Center 
Street School, Bath, Maine, made pickets for 
the repair of the fence surrounding the school. 
Dike School in the same town earned money 
to buy four uniforms for the school basketball 
team. 
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Australian Juniors crossing the street, while one acts as 
traffic officer 


Many of the activities of Juniors abroad 
which we tell you about are reported to us 
by the League of Red Cross Societies in Paris. 
The J. R. C. Division of the League selects 
stories, articles, and reports of activities ap- 
pearing in the Junior magazines around the 
world, and in the school correspondence 
albums which go through the Paris office. 
These are included in a mimeographed pub- 
lication called Material for Editors, which is 
printed in French, Spanish and English for 
distribution to the thirty-one Red Cross so- 
cieties having Junior Red Cross magazines. 
Pictures come along with the Material, too— 
some half dozen in each issue. 

From this bulletin and from a translation 
of the Greek magazine which was sent direct 
to us, we have chosen some notes telling what 
members in Greece are doing. 

One project at Care Rethymon, Crete, is a 
model garden with a seedling nursery. When 
the trees are large enough to be transplanted, 
the Juniors distribute some of them to people 
in the village, and others are sold. 

With the money received, books are bought 
for children who otherwise would not have 
them. 

Members at Skoura have a field where they 
experiment with various fertilizers. Then 
they suggest to the villagers which are best 
for their gardens. 

The Juniors themselves have a fine vege- 
table garden, and the money they earn 
through it is put in the Service Fund. 

Plomari Juniors gave a subscription to the 
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Juniors 


Abroad 


J. R. C. magazine to a group which 
could not afford to pay for it. 

The report from Mastabas (Can- 
dia-Crete), says: 

“The Juniors of the primary 
school gave a table with a trans- 
portable alphabet and the numbers, 
one to ten, to the first grade of the 
school. They framed the pictures 
of the J. R.C. They bought books 
for their school library. They as- 
sisted the Patriotic Institution of 
their locality in giving clothing to 
thirty orphans. They protect the 
smaller school children. They have 
undertaken the cleanliness of their school. 

“They protect birds.” 


WRITING to thank the Hammond, Indiana, 
Technical High School, members of the Home 
Management School at The Hague, Nether- 
lands, said: 

“We thank you very much for the beautiful 
doll you sent us. It was not easy to agree on 
the name for the little beauty. At last we 
called her Eleanor. Mrs. Roosevelt is her god- 
mother. We thought that the American baby 
should have an American name. 

“Very long ago a certain Roosevelt went 
from Holland to America, and now we thought 
it so nice to have Elly Roosevelt from Amer- 
ica at a Dutch school. 

“What a nice way you have got to dress 
babies; quite differently from what we have. 
The Dutch babies sometimes wear a sleeping- 
bag, but without the cap. We generally do 
not close the baby-clothes with a zip fasten- 
ing, but with small ties. 

“At seeing the doll there was only one out- 
cry: ‘How nicely they dressed her and what 
a darling she is.’ We gave her a place where 
we can all see her. 

“We are always thinking, ‘Look, that is the 
work of our American friends,’ and we are 
very proud of it. 

“There is a kindergarten in our school and 
a beautiful room is furnished with little tables 
and little chairs. You can understand how a 
tiny toddler with the doll pressed in her or his 
little arms will walk through the classroom 


and talk to her as if it were her own little 
sister. We are sure that Elly will become the 
children’s best friend. 

“With best love and best wishes from all 
of us, in the name of the girls of the domestic 
school.” 


WHEN CHILD WEEK was Celebrated in Cuba, 
the Juniors of several Havana, Hojalata, 
Santa Clara and Rodas schools made and dis- 
tributed layettes for the children born in 
needy families during this week in the four 
towns. 


We Went Atter Slot Machines 


DONALD HAACK 


W: think slot machines and punchboards 
are a menace to any village, town or city. 
They were no less a menace in Riverside, IIli- 
nois, but that was before our superintendent 
of schools got a twofold idea. 

Each one of us in the eighth grade was 
given a page from a punchboard catalog to 
work on in arithmetic class. Each had to 
work percentages on each of the boards pic- 
tured on his page. These percentages were 
then compiled and aver- 
aged. Some boards were 
found to pay profits up 
to 89% to the owner. 

When we took the 
slot machine percentage 
Superintendent Hauser 
had a_ slot machine 
brought into the class- 
room. The machine was 
adjusted so it would op- 
erate by merely pulling 
the lever without deposit- 
ing a coin. We found 
that the slot machine we 
were working with paid 
41 profit to the owner. 

This, however, was 
comparatively low, as 
most machines pay more. 
In the case of both 
punchboards and _ slot 
machines, the _ pupils 
were satisfied that to 
play these devices did 
not pay, and they were 
almost one hundred per 
cent behind an investigation, the results of 
which wiped out the gambling devices in our 
town. 

The first step in our investigation was to 
form a number of committees to do the differ- 
ent types of work. An investigating committee 





The author, Donald Haack 


was formed to find out how many slot ma- 
chines and punchboards were operating in 
the village. An art committee was formed to 
make posters and charts. A small nameless 
committee was formed to find an ordinance 
covering the prohibition of the gambling 
devices. 

These committees were to report their find- 
ings to the classes in the near future. Their 
findings were as follows: the investigating 
committee found that 
three slot machines and 
twenty-two punchboards 
were operating within 
the village limits. The 
committee organized to 
find the ordinance found 
one that covered the situ- 
ation perfectly, so we 
were ready to begin. 

Our next move was to 
organize a larger com- 
mittee to go before the 
Riverside Village Board. 
This committee was di- 
vided into five depart- 
ments. Each  depart- 
ment stressed a different 
point. Each boy had a 
large chart made by the 
poster committee, show- 
ing different percentages 
and statistics that he re- 
ferred to during his 
speech. The committee 
chairman acted as 
spokesman for the com- 
mittee and another boy made a summary 
and a suggestion on behalf of the other 
pupils of the school. The Village Board 
was only too glad to cooperate with the com- 
m.ttee and the gambling devices were soon 
abolished. 
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On he came, at the head of a procession 


The First Ittaar 


Nezahet Nurettin Ege 


Pictures by Mihri Rasim 


mien ... tam-a-tam-tam... 
tam-a-tam-tam... 

It was almost dark. Fatma and Bedri 
were eating supper in their house in 
Istanbul, the largest city of Turkey. 

Bedri took a bite of bread, a spoonful 
of soup, and stopped to listen. 

‘Really, Fatma, I did hear the drum. 
It’s coming. 

“Mother, the watchman is coming. 
I'm afraid we'll miss the procession,” 
and Bedri ran to the window, then out 
the door, with Fatma after him. 

Tam-a-tam-tam . . . Tam-tam-a-tam 
...tam-tam-tam... 

Other doors opened one after another, 
and out came many boys and girls, call- 
ing to each other in Turkish: 

“Good news! The watchman is com- 
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ing 
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At last the watchman turned the 
corner, beating his drum. 

On he came, at the head of a proces- 
sion. 

Tam-tam-tam ...tam-a-tam-tam... 

First came the big fat watchman, with 
his long gray beard. Hanging around 
his neck was a huge round drum. Be- 
hind him came boys with paper lanterns 
—red, green, many colors. They were 
singing and shouting. 

Tomorrow Ramazan would begin, the 
holy month of the Moslems. Every- 
body was happy, for now, every night 
for a whole month, there would be a spe- 
cial supper called iftaar. 

Next morning Mother said to the chil- 
dren: 

‘“‘Now it is Ramazan, so tonight will be 
our first iftaar. 


“Your aunts and uncles are coming.” 

Soon Mother was ready to begin the 
cooking. “First we must make gullac,” 
she said to Fatma. ‘Please bring the 
red and green tissue paper package from 
the pantry.” 

Fatma opened the package very care- 
fully. There was the dry white paste, 
like crisp paper. 

‘Now bring the cream and cut it into 
small pieces,” her mother went on. 
Turkish cream is made of buffalo milk. 
It is very heavy, and is cut like butter. 

‘“‘Now watch me,” said Mother. She 
took one sheet of the white stuff, folded 
it, and dipped it into the milk. 

“When it is soft enough, take it out 
and put a small piece of cream inside of 
it. Then roll and roll it, and put it in 
the middle of the best china plate.” 

“Oh, Mother, I can do that all by my- 
self,’ said Fatma, and tried her best. 
Soon the big plate was almost full. 

In the afternoon first the children set 
the table. Then they ran to their rooms 
to put on their new clothes. Mother 
had worked hard to make Fatma’s pink 
dress and Bedri’s white shirt. As soon 
as Bedri had looked at his 
new clothes in the mirror, 
he ran to his mother. Tak- 
ing her right hand in his, 
he kissed it lovingly and 
touched his forehead to 
it. 

“Thank you, Mother, 
dear. It looks like a brand 
new ready-made suit,” he 
said. 

Mother kissed Bedri’s 
forehead and said: “Use it 


Taking her right hand in his, he 
touched his forehead to it 


with health and happiness, my son.” 

In Turkey when a child is given some- 
thing new, the rest of the family add 
their good wishes. The one who has 
had this good fortune goes to all the 
others in turn, kissing the hand as Bedri 
did. He goes first to the grandparents, 
as the oldest member of the family, 
then on down the others, according to 
age. 

Now Fatma came in. “Thank you 
very much, Mother dear. This dress is 
so pretty,’ she said, while her mother 
was tying the sash. “It is just like 
Handan’s.”” Then she took her mother’s 
right hand in hers, kissed it, and put her 
forehead on it. To kiss the hand means 
“T love you,” and to touch the forehead 
to it means “I respect you.” 

Mother kissed Fatma’s rosy cheeks 
and replied: “May God bless you! 
May God give you many better dresses, 
dear child.” With a look at the clock 
she added: “It is getting late, we must 
hurry. Bedri, run to the bread shop. 


Get three loaves of everyday bread, and 
two of flat Ramazan bread, also two 
dozen small Ramazan rings. Fatma, you 











may help me to carry the preserve 
bowls to the table.”’ 

Mother took out many tiny glass 
bowls and poured into each one a differ- 
ent kind of jam—green, pink, orange, 
peach-colored, red. 

‘‘How much longer have we, Mother?” 
asked Fatma. 

“Not long,’ Mother told her. She 
looked out of the window at the sky and 
then at the clock, for Ramazan supper 
begins exactly when the sun sets. 

Suddenly the door burst open, and in 
came Bedri with a big bundle. 

“It’s hot!’ he cried. “I just can’t—” 
and the bundle was on the floor. “Oh, 
I didn’t mean to drop it, but it was burn- 
ing my hands so!”’ 

Mother was picking it up. On the 
very bottom were the Ramazan rings, 
all broken into pieces. 

“How can we have iftaar without 
Ramazan rings?” wailed Fatma. 

“Quick!”’ said Mother to Bedri. “Run 
back to the bread oven and buy some 
more rings.” 

Before long there was a knock at the 
door. Fatma ran to open it, and in 
came aunts and uncles and cousins. 
First they all went to Grandmother’s 
room, and everybody kissed the old 
woman’s hand. 

“Many happy Ramazans, 
mother,” they said. 

‘““May God bless you with health and 
happiness, my dear children. Many 
happy Ramazans to you all,” was her 
answer. 

The children were giggling and wig- 
gling and showing each other their new 
things. Grandmother in her corner was 
reading her prayer from the holy book 
of the Moslems, the Koran. 
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Grand- 


“Only fifteen minutes to the cannon,” 
said Father. 

‘Go wash your hands, children,”’ said 
Mother. 

Now everybody was around the table, 
and everything was ready on the table 
—bright-colored bowls of preserves, 
sweet-smelling Turkish breads, and 
Ramazan rings. Yet nobody was al- 
lowed to take a bite of anything until 
the cannon boomed. 

At the head of the table sat Grand- 
mother with her white scarf on her head, 
saying the Ramazan prayer. Mother, 
Father, the aunts, and uncles also sat 
with heads bowed. The children were 
hungry, but tried to repeat the same 
prayer. Father looked at his watch. 
“Only five minutes more,” he whispered. 

Then it was four minutes more; three 
minutes more; two minutes; one minute; 
half a minute; then 

BOOM! 

“Bismillah,” said Grandmother first, 
and sipped a few drops of water. 

BOOM! BOOM! went the can- 
non, a second and a third time. 

At once everybody said “Bismillah’”’ 
and began to drink water and to taste 
the sweet jams and the Ramazan rings. 
Turkish children have been taught al- 
ways to say “Bismillah” before begin- 
ning to eat. It means “I begin in the 
name of God.” 

‘“May I give you some green nut pre- 
serve?” said Father to Grandmother. 

“‘Won’t you try this rose petal pre- 
serve?” said Mother to Uncle Remzi. 

How hungry they all were! Since 
early, early morning they hadn’t had a 
crumb to eat or a drop to drink. That 
day, an hour before sunrise, the watch- 
men had gone up and down the streets, 


beating their drums very hard to wake 
people from their sound sleep. Every 
grown-up jumped up and rushed around, 
trying to eat as much as possible in the 
early morning. Then, a few minutes 
before sunrise, the cannon boomed. 
Every grown-up rinsed his mouth, and 
began to keep his promise not to eat, not 
to drink, not to smoke, the whole day 
long. No wonder everyone is in such a 
hurry to begin this first iftaar of holy 
Ramazan. 

For a whole month, every day will be 
the same—no eating, no drinking until 


the sun sets, except for children. All 
Moslems keep Ramazan, because Mo- 
hammed, their prophet, wanted them to 
learn self-control. Besides this, he 
wanted them to be kind to poor people, 
and he thought they ought to know how 
it would feel if one couldn’t have any- 
thing to eat or drink. So he ordered all 
Moslems to keep Ramazan for one month 
each year. As-soon as it is over, they 
celebrate Bayram, their holy days, when 
everybody has three days’ vacation, with 
many presents and trays full of Turkish 
Delight to eat. 


The Story of the ~_—— 


hildren in the Park School at Cas- 
per, Wyoming, learned a lot about 
Indians. In the album they sent to a 
school in Japan, they told their friends 
the story of the kachinas: 


Once upon a time, gods called ka- 


chinas came out of the West to stay for 
They 


long visits with the Hopi Indians. 
taught the Hopis how to hunt, 
to weave, to make pottery and 
baskets, to build houses and 
to plant gardens. These ka- 
chinas were strange looking. 
They had _ strange heads. 
Some of them walked in a 
strange way. 

Once after a visit of the 
kachinas, some Hopi braves 
sat around the camp fire and 
talked about the visitors. One 
of them made fun of the way 
they walked, hunch-backed 
and bow-legged. All at once 





the fire blazed up and out came the 
very kachina who had been made fun of. 
He had stayed behind the others and had 
heard all that the braves said. He was 
angry and left, saying that he would 
punish the Hopis for making fun 
of him. There was a great storm of 
wind. The houses were blown down. 
The crops were destroyed. Hunger 
and want fell on the Hopi 
land. 

After a long time, the ka- 
chinas sent word to the people 
that if they would wear the 
masks and costumes of the 
gods they had made fun of, 
and dance the dances of the 
kachinas, the rain would fall 
again. The Hopis did this. 
Ever since then the Hopis 
have made images of the ka- 
chinas in their masks and 
costumes, and the priests have 
cared for them faithfully. 
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“@& Haslt Frozen? _ sj 


} s a . « 
Yeats H« it frozen? 
a 
‘i What do you 


say? Is there ice?” 

says George, as he 
leaps quickly out of bed. “Fine! Where 
are my skates? Ice on the roads, is 
there? 

“That’s no matter as 
long as there’s ice at 
all!”’ 

‘Has it frozen?” cries 
Mary. “We'll make an- ( \ 
other long slide. I'll 
start earlier for school. 
It’s fine when there’s a 
lot of girls on the slide. 
It’s lovely that it’s frozen again. The 
last time there was frost I found six 
pennies. Well, you know, when anyone 
falls down we say he’s found a penny!” 

“Has it frozen?’ asked Mother. 
“That’s too bad. Who knows how many 
people will break their arms or legs?” 

“Has it frozen?’ says Father to 
Mother. “Don’t forget to put a piece 
of stocking over your shoes when you 
go shopping. 

“Yes, the roads are all icy! Just 
look, people hardly dare lift their feet 


1»? 


off the ground! 
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Pictures by Charles Dunn J 


“Has it frozen? Ah, fre 'h 
has it frozen?” asks | 
Grandfather. “Why, that 
is annoying. I shan’t be 
able to get out today.”’ 

‘Has it frozen?” asks Betty, the maid. 

“T needn’t sweep the pavement today, 
need I? I'll just go and scatter some 
sand over it.” 

‘Has it frozen?” asks the policeman. 
‘“‘We must at once order all the house- 
owners to scatter sand in front of their 
houses. So many people forget this.’’ 

“Has it frozen?” asks the man who 
sells sand. ‘What luck! I must be off 
with my handcart and do a good busi- 
ness.” 

“Frozen, has it?” sighs the horse. 
“How am I to get over the bridge? My 
shoes have not been sharpened. I hope 
there’ll be one or two boys about who'll 
help me by giving the cart a shove. The 
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last time there 
were about five 
" of them, and 
‘\| they helped me 
/\ | alot. 

“How I do dis- 
like an icy road!” 

“Frozen, has 
it?” says an old woman. “TI’ll just chalk 
my boot soles, anyway. 

‘I remember what an ugly fall I had 
last time by the bridge. Those thought- 
less children had made a slide just by 
the bridge.” 

“Has it frozen?’’ call out some merry 
boys. “Look, they've gone and put 


sand down all by the bridge. What a 
shame! It was just the spot for a slide 
and they’ve spoiled it with sand!” 

“Has it frozen?” calls one. “Has it 
frozen?” calls another. Everyone sings 


the same song only on a different note! 
—Czechoslovakian Junior Red Cross Magazine. 
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To a Little Gray Field Mouse 


Josephine Jennings Smith 
Picture by Virginia E. Smith 


Little gray field mouse, soft like silk, 

Do you drink from a weed that’s known as milk? 
Do you sit on a cat tail as you sup, 

Not a bit afraid of being eaten up? 


Do you take silks from the yellow corn 

And store them away in an old red barn? 

And does Queen Anne’s lace serve as a wrap 
When you go dancing with a sleek mouse chap? 





Red Cross Roll Call 
From Armistice Day to Thanksgiving 


Juniors can help. Ask your Chapter how 








